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Christmas, 1961 


We hear from our readers— 


My thanks to Washington Cathedral 
and to the staff of the Age, for helping 
so much in keeping my consciousness 
expanded to some realization and under- 
standing of the work which is constantly 
being done for Christ, in and through 
the Cathedral. 
Mrs. Paul Freydig 
Solano Beach, California 


Dean Sayre has sent me some copies of 
the recent issue of The Cathedral Age in 
which the story and pictures of Opera- 
tion-Crossroads Africa’s wonderful ex- 
perience at the Washington Cathedral 
appear. This is splendidly done and we 
are most grateful and appreciative. 


James H. Robinson 
Operation-Crossroads Africa, Inc. 


New York City 


Choir memories 


Constance Mellen’s article, ‘Music 
Around Us,” dealing with the Cathe- 
dral choir, brought back warmly nos- 
talgic memories of the days when I 
went through St. Albans and had the 
honor of serving as a choir boy, then as 
librarian and crucifer from 1925-1933, 
during the great days of “Daddy” 
Priest, the Cathedral’s first organist and 
choirmaster. 


Naturally, it gives me much pleasure 
to see how the choir and music at the 
Cathedral have come along during the 
past 28 years. Mr. Callaway’s splendid 
achievements are well known and need 
no recapitulation. 

But let no one pass over lightly the 
contributions made, under very different 
circumstances, and in face of stringen- 
cies and limited resources, by Edgar 
Priest. He was a superbly trained or- 
ganist and choirmaster, originally from 
Yorkshire, where, at Manchester, he 
had learned the traditions of English 
church music. These disciplines were 


faithfully imparted to our little choir of 
18 boys and, if I remember, eight men 
(later, with prosperity, our strength 
waxed to 24 boys and a dozen men). 
The great thing one remembers about 
the choir in those days, however, was 
how much fun it was... . 


How he (Daddy Priest) could play 
baseball (a cricketing Englishman at 
that), and how he got boxing gloves and 
squared us off against each other, and 
what snowball fights, with Daddy Priest 
in the middle, from around and behind 
the buttresses where the temporary choir 
building stood. No wonder the stained- 
glass windows of Bethlehem Chapel 
were heavily wired outside, mainly to 
protect them from the choir, I think. 
Collectively, as an organization, the Ca- 
thedral choir boys could take on any- 
body in fight or frolic or sport and could 
lick any parish choir in the diocese. 


But although there was plenty of fun, 
there was plenty of discipline too. In- 
cluding a quarter of a century in the 
Marine Corps, I have never known an 
organization possessing higher esprit, and 
better disciplined for its purposes, than 
the Cathedral choir in those days. Nat- 
urally, this was the product of leader- 
ship, which we received in abundant 
measure from Daddy Priest. Musical- 
ly, however scanty our volume, perfec- 
tion was the accepted norm. This was 
achieved in the usual way, through drill, 
and then more drill. But even rehear- 
sals—and all our duties—were fun... . 
it was a good time—truly a belle époque 
—unforgettable to those who also served. 


R. D. Heinl, Jr. 
Colonel, U. S. Marine Corps 


College of Church Musicians 


We have read with much interest your 
article . . . relative to the proposed Col- 
lege of Church Musicians. To be sure, 
it is a tremendous undertaking, but per- 
sonally I can think of no new endeavor 
that would mean more than this great 
project. The tentative plan by Neill 
Phillips for this proposed college is fas- 
cinating and seems to be a practical and 
workable one, although it necessarily will 
require dedicated interest and special 
contributions. 


Mrs. William E. Clark 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


The Cathedral Age should be compli- 
mented for its fall issue. It was par- 
ticularly interesting and Bishop Dun’s 
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letter “From the Close” has been invalu- 
able when talking about the Cathedral 


to new members... . 


Everyone with whom I have spoken 
feels the College of Church Musicians 
would be a most exciting and worthwhile 
venture. Music of this caliber can do 
so much to further the Cathedral’s mis- 
sion. I feel sure this college will do so 
much for church music as well as ac- 
quaint people with the Cathedral who 
heretofore had not grasped its great 
work. 

Mrs. Holton Wood 
Dedham, Massachusetts 


The Convention concert must have been 
beautiful. This should give a boost to 
the proposed College of Church Musi- 
cians which I think has a great deal of 
merit and I hope will come into being. 


Mrs. Donald M. Aspden 
Chester Depot, Vermont 


Second tallest tower 


On page 5 of your Fall 1961 issue 
you state, “The Gloria in Excelsis Cen- 
tral Tower, rising 300 feet above ground 
level, will be a compelling symbol of 
God’s strength and a people’s faith. . . . 
The only tower in the world taller than 
this will be the tower of the contempo- 
rary Cathedral of Liverpool, England.” 


I wish to call your attention to page 
674, Volume 22 of the 14th edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica (1929) 
where it speaks of the Ulm Cathedral 
and says “The tower in the west facade 
was completed in 1890 and is the lofti- 
est ecclesiastical erection in the world, 
528 ft.” Thus it is 228 feet taller than 
the proposed tower of Washington Ca- 
thedral. 

George E. Sartwell 
Rockville, Maryland 


Unfortunately, the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica is in error and has used incorrect 
architectural nomenclature. Ulm Cathe- 
dral has a spire and not a tower. A spire 
diminishes in diameter until it reaches a 
point at the top. The point of a spire is 
usually surmounted by a cross. A tower 
generally has vertical sides, and is capped 
with a flat roof, although a Gothic 
tower has pinnacles at its apex. The En- 
cyclopedia Americana (1946 edition) 
correctly refers to the spire of Ulm Ca- 


thedral. (Ed. note) 
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Christmas, 1961 


From the Close 


Glory to God and our deepest, most heart-felt thanks to Him for Christmas! We love everything that is 
lovely and loving, and happy and holy, about it—the gifts and greetings given and received, the warmth of 
home and hospitality, the beauty of church and candles and carols, the gatherings of loved ones, the spirit 
of good will, the laughter of little children. Above all, we are grateful to God, and we give Him glory, for 
coming to us in human form, being born of a human mother in a crude stable. How wonderful it is to reflect 
that a great and good God used human instruments for the fullest expression of His love! 

We often talk about the spirit of Christmas. And a warm and wondrous spirit it is. But, mark you, there would 
be no spirit of Christmas if there had not been first the fact of Christmas. For the spirit of Christmas flows 
from the Holy One Whose birth we commemorate and in Whom our joy centers. It is He, the Light of the 
world, Who sheds the bright rays of hope and good will over all the earth. It is He Who inspires to brother- 
hood. It is He Who motivates the will to peace. It is He Who implants the concern and compassion we feel for 
our fellows—particularly for those less fortunate than we. It is He Who enriches and blesses family life. It is 
He Who lightens our burdens and sorrows. All this which we both enjoy and share are consequences of the 
supreme fact of human history—God’s greatest gift to us of His dear Son. You see, the Christian faith does 
not rest on a winsome wish or a pious hope. The Christian faith stands on the fact of what God has done for 
us in Christ Jesus. “We bless thee for our creation, preservation and all the blessings of life, but above all, for 
thine inestimable love in the redemption of the world by our Lord Jesus Christ.” The fact of Christmas, then, is 
the source of the spirit of Christmas. Nay more! It is the one source of hope for a day when there may yet be “on 
earth, peace among men of good will”—among men, that is, of God’s will! 

Now to be sure, not even the blessed light of this holy season can blind us to the darkness of our time. In the 
despair of our dark days, there is often the terrible temptation for many of us—particularly for us of the Chris- 
tian faith—to withdraw from the world and to try to pull the curtains to shut out the enveloping darkness of the 
world. But no! This is not only an impossibility; emphatically, it is not the way of the followers of Christ. This 
world—all of it—is God’s world which He loved and loves so much that He gave and gives His Son for it. Jesus 
Christ is the Saviour of the whole world; He came to draw all men unto Him. I remind you that Jesus Christ is 
not One Who ever counselled, or counsels, curtain-drawing, or insulation, or escapism. On the contrary He is the 
One Who both inspires us and impels us to move continually out into the thick of life to bring His spirit, His life 
and love to a world that, if it does not have these, must surely perish. 

In that world, gripped by anxieties and fears, increasingly arming to the teeth, torn by misunderstandings and 
tensions and bitterness—in such a world, Christmas may seem to many to be lost beyond recall—at best, a lovely 
legend of long ago; at worst, a cruel mockery. Yet your heart knows, as my heart knows, that despite ages of 
blurred vision and brutality and self-willedness, the wonder of Christmas still abides. God so loved the world 
that He gave His Son! Towering over centuries of sin and strife, that one great fact still haunts us by its incredible 
beauty and unconquerable faith. Christmas—in all it meant and means to God— in all it meant and means to men 
—Christmas is our one heartening Hope! Realistically, we face the cold, hard facts of our time. But in this season 


of all seasons, we are face to face with the greater fact of Jesus Christ incarnate and “The hopes and fears of all 
the years” are met in Him! Then— 


Christians, come and be joyful and praise your salvation! 
Sing, for today your Redeemer is born. 

Cease to be fearful, forget lamentation, 

Haste, with thanksgiving, to greet this glad morn! 


Come, let us worship and fall down before Him; yr tarcen, Me Attn 


Let us with voices united adore Him! 


The Rev. Canon Frederick H. Arterton 
Warden, College of Preachers 


The architect answers the visitors questions 


Visitors to Washington Cathedral inquire at length about the Cathedral’s design, its con- 
struction and its workmen. The Age compiled a list of the more frequently asked questions 
and invited Philip H. Frohman, Cathedral architect, to answer them for our readers. The 
questions posed and Mr. Frohman’s answers follow. 


Q. 


A. 


Why, fifty years ago, was a Gothic design chosen 
for the Cathedral? 


The style of architecture originally contemplated 
was classic Renaissance. Consequently the main 
building of the Cathedral School for Girls, which 
opened in 1900, is in that style. A commission of 
“experts” had advised the chapter that the Cathe- 
dral should harmonize in style with the Capitol and 
other federal buildings. Had the Cathedral been 
built in accordance with a design which was then 
advocated it might have recalled the Cathedrals of 
Saint Peter in Rome and Saint Paul in London. 
Fortunately, Bishop Satterlee and some members 
of the chapter had more wisdom and spiritual vision 
than the “experts.” They decided that the archi- 
tectural style of a Christian cathedral should not 
be influenced by that of secular buildings; that it 
should be built in the most logical and most spirit- 
ually uplifting style that had been developed under 
the inspiration of Christianity and, moreover, that 
the design of an Anglican cathedral in an English- 
speaking country, should be based on English 
Gothic and inspired by the English cathedrals. 


. Is is relevant to finish this Gothic cathedral today? 


. If the Cathedral is to fulfill to an increasing de- 


gree its purpose as “a witness to Christ in the na- 
tion’s capital” its early completion may be more im- 
portant than some people realize. 


. Is the design of Washington Cathedral different 


from any other Gothic cathedral? 


. The preliminary design, submitted by Dr. George 


Bodley and Henry Vaughan in 1907, was based on 
the ideal type of English Gothic cathedral, but 
differed from other Gothic cathedrals to as great a 
degree as any mediaeval cathedral differs from all 
other cathedrals. The first portion of the Cathe- 
dral to be built, the Bethlehem Chapel, designed by 
Mr. Vaughan, resembles no other crypt chapel. 
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After we undertook the revised designs for the Ca- 
thedral in 1919, we provided additional crypt chap- 
els and ambulatories beneath the superstructure. 
While our crypt chapels may recall Norman and 
and early Gothic structures yet, so far as we are 
aware, they are unlike any mediaeval Norman or 
Gothic crypts. 

In the revised designs for the Cathedral, in ac- 
cordance with which all work undertaken since 1920 
has been built, we have endeavored to develop the 
original design into what we hope is resulting in an 
even more impressive and ideal cathedral. When 
completed, the Cathedral will differ both from the 
original design and also from all existing Gothic 
cathedrals to as great a degree as York Minster 
differs from Lincoln Cathedral or Lincoln differs 


from Canterbury. 


. If you were to start all over again would you change 


the basic floor plan of the Cathedral in any way? 


. If the Bethleham Chapel and apse had not been 


built before we started revised plans for the Cath- 
edral in 1919, we would have an apse with an am- 
bulatory and chevet of chapels more like Westmin- 
ster Abbey, or the finest French Gothic cathedrals. 
Externally, the free-standing buttresses of the apse 
are unique and striking features. However, we be- 
lieve that the plan of an open arcade back of the 
reredos with an ambulatory and chapels would have 
been finer inside and outside. In preparing plans 
for the choir, we were limited by the adjacent apse 
and by the Bethlehem Chapel beneath the three 
eastern bays of the choir. However, in the balance 
of the superstructure we made many changes and 
additions, resulting in a larger and more useful, 
and, we hope, a more beautiful cathedral. If we 
were to start all over again, I do not believe that 
we would make any further changes in the basic 
floor plan. 
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A. 





Where and how do you get inspiration for your 
designs? 

From the days of my youth my sources of inspira- 
tion were the Faith which brought the Gothic ca- 
thedrals into existence and the works of the master 
masons who built them. I believe that such inspira- 
tion as I may receive in the solution of problems in 
design comes as the result of prayer and thought 
and work. A mental picture of the impression 
which I hope to have given by the completed struc- 
ture may come quickly. However, the precise means 
by which that result is to be achieved may be as- 
certained only after a large expenditure of time and 
study, making and destroying numerous sketches. 
Sometimes the final solution is not reached until I 
have become worried and discouraged because of 
my apparent inability to attain the desired result. 
After the solution is found and shown in prelimi- 
nary sketches, it must be followed by a long and pa- 
tient process of making working drawings, calcu- 
lations, full size detail drawings, and supervision of 
construction and execution before the mental picture 
can become the three dimensional substance of the 
visible structure. I agree with an artist who said 
something to the effect that the beauty of his work 
was the result of “one tenth inspiration and nine 
tenths perspiration.” 


How does the Cathedral compare in size with other 
Gothic cathedrals? 


I believe that the only Gothic cathedrals which ex- 
ceed Washington Cathedral in size or area are 
Seville, St. John the Divine in New York, Milan 
and Liverpool. It will be longer than any of the 
French cathedrals and will have a more lofty nave 
than any English cathedral. The western towers 
will be higher than those of any English cathedral 
and, with the exception of Liverpool, the central 
tower will be the highest central tower in the world. 


Are the methods of construction of Washington 
Cathedral different or similar to the construction of 
mediaeval cathedrals? 


The methods of structural design and of masonry 
construction employed are based on those which 
were used in the most logically designed and most 
enduring of the mediaeval cathedrals. However, to 
support the lead roofs above the stone vaulted 
ceilings, we have used steel and concrete in place 
of the combustible timber trusses and framing which 


were used in the Middle Ages. 


(continued on page 30) 







































































apove: Mr. Frohman inspects a carving with Roger Morigi. BELow: 

Details of the construction of the central tower are explained by Mr. 

Frohman to Clyde C. Roth, vice-president, Fuller Construction Co.., 
and Dean Sayre. 





Excerpts from the 


Annual Report of the Dean 
to the Cathedral Chapter 


The Cathedral— A Cross upon the forehead of a nation 


It is evident .. . that as an instrument the Cathedral 
is growing. As the South Transept and Central Tower 
begin to emerge from their swaddling of boards, men 
begin to see, and increasingly to frequent, the vast 
stone Cross rising on this hill. Attendance at services 
is up; offerings improved; visitors are more numerous; 
and those occasions which bring special groups of all 
sorts to the Cathedral in corporate worship have jumped 
nearly 50% in the last year, so that we are now averag- 
ing nearly two such services a week. The higher this 
great Cross is lifted toward the sky, and jewelled with 
the beauty of glass and carving, the more men seem 
to be attracted to it, although this might also be attrib- 
uted to what is said and done beneath its shadow. 

For the substance of this Cross on Mount Saint Alban 
is not all stone. It is made of life and spirit, too. Aides 
and ushers, ladies of the altar and of the garden, and 
friends in Christ whose prayers and gifts come to us 
from across the nation through the National Cathedral 
Association—if you add up all these volunteers in our 
several guilds, they come to the astonishing number of 
9,256. This too has grown. And of those men and 
women whose working lives are spent here, I can only 
say that they are the staff of a Cross that I hope is 
processional. Indeed this year that was literally true, 
as the office force cheerfully trekked from office building 
to temporary quarters in the College of Preachers, and 
then back once more into the newly rebuilt and happily 
enlarged Cathedral headquarters. This move, like all 
the other emergencies and matters routine that come 
along, revealed the quality of our personnel. Only he 
who strikes with a sword can know its temper. I believe 
that if the Church should choose to wield the instru- 
ment that half a century has now put in her hand, she 
would find it worthy of Christ’s mission in the angry 
world. Sacrifice and faith and patience make it so; and 
these we have in abundance in the lives of our Cathedral 
servants. The coming of Canon Clark a year ago, and 


the more recent advent of Canon Workman as Pre- 
centor, give new readiness to our service, for each man 
has brought insight and dedication born of firsthand 
experience of the Cross in his own life. And I must 
add that Miss Lee has also brought to our ministry a 
man of kindred spirit in the person of Canon Shoe- 
maker, Chaplain of the Girls’ School. 

Of course we have problems in the day-to-day adjust- 
ments of so many harnessed to a single plough. Some 
of these are financial; some are personal. Some inhere 
in the confusion that plagues so many relationships 
within our structure as a result of a lack of precision 
in our original Constitution, and the subsequent de- 
velopment of our life at a pace more rapid than the 
bylaws could adequately define. These relationships, 
as, for example, between the increasingly self-reliant 
committees and units of the Foundation, have been the 
subject of intensive study this year by a special com- 
mittee of the Chapter, which I hope may finally bring 
before you its idea of an accommodation that will both 
help and heal because it reflects the present realities. 

With such a resolution of at least one set of prob- 
lems in prospect, it remains, then, sound enough to 
appraise the present condition of the Cathedral as 
worthy of the prayers of the great Bishop who first set 
its cornerstone here, and of the great architect who 
year by year elaborates its glory after the majesty of 
God. The Cathedral is an instrument that is growing: 
built of stone, manned by people who have given it the 
best of their lives. 

But its shape is a Cross. It is an instrument for 
Christ. It lays the hard witness of His death upon 
each and all of us. Perhaps somehow, some day, it may 
also make plain His resurrection, when we have suffered 
enough. 

But how? 


(continued on page 32) 





BISHOP LICHTENBERGER (center) has a word with newly consecrated Bishop Gonzales (left) and Bishop Brown. 


Two Bishops are Consecrated in the Cathedral 


THE RECESSIONAL winds down to the north crypt. Bishop Dun 
is at the right. 


impressive ceremony October 19 when two mission- 

ary bishops, one to serve in Africa, the other in 
Latin America, were consecrated by the Rt. Reverend 
Arthur C. Lichtenberger, the presiding bishop. A con- 
gregation of nearly 2,000 watched the colorful ecclesias- 
tical procession and the consecration ceremonies that 
followed. 

The Rev. Dillard H. Brown, rector of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church, Washington, D. C., was made bishop 
coadjutor of the missionary district of Liberia and the 
Very Rev. Romualdo Gonzalez, dean of Holy Trinity 
Cathedral, Havana, was named bishop of the mission- 
ary district of Cuba. 

The co-consecrator’s of Bishop Brown were Bishop 
Dun and Bishop Creighton. He was presented for con- 
secration by the Rt. Rev. Brevid W. Harris, bishop of 
Liberia, and the Rt. Rev. J. Brooke Mosley, bishop of 
Delaware. 

The co-consecrators of Bishop Gonzalez were the Rt. 
Rev. Alexander H. Blankingship, retired bishop of Cuba, 
and the Rt. Rev. John B. Bentley, vice president of the 


(continued on page 36) 


Ts CATHEDRAL was the scene of a moving and 





aBovE: The Memorial Day Service is one of the most colorful. BELow: 
the parade up the Champs Elysees to the Arc de Triomphe follows the 
service. 
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THE AMERICAN 
CATHEDRAL IN PARIS 


— hy Nancy Montgomery 


middle of the world’s most sophisticated city, 

Paris, stands a gem of English Gothic architec- 
ture—known formally as the Pro-Cathedral Church of 
the Holy Trinity. Americans living in Paris have named 
it proudly and affectionately, “The American Cathe- 
dral,” and it is the largest American church on foreign 
soil. 

For a great many Paris-Americans, life centers around 
the buildings on Avenue George V, not only on Sunday 
when adults fill the nave of the cathedral and the 
Church School caters to more than 250 children, but 
on weekdays when Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, choir prac- 
tice, young people’s groups, women’s organizations, help 
to warm the lives of home-sick wanderers. The children, 
especially, are happy to be there. It reminds them of 
home, and in part fills their need for continuity and 
security. The opportunity to speak “American” with 
friends, the familiar accents of home, make the cathe- 
dral a focal point of daily life for many. 

The dean of the cathedral, the Very Rev. Sturgis Lee 
Riddle, came to Paris from St. James, Florence, Italy 
in 1949. Since then the influx of American tourists has 
grown steadily. More and more American businessmen 
with their families arrive yearly and the increasing num- 
bers of American military men and their dependents 
helps to create in Paris a thriving American community 
of 20,000 people. 

The parish was officially organized in 1858, and the 
first church was built in 1863. This church was out- 
grown and sold to the Paris congregation of the Church 
of Scotland. The building of the present church was 
begun in 1880 on a site which was then on the outskirts 
but is now in the heart of the city. This church, called 
“the most beautiful example of English Gothic on the 
continent,” is a monument to the rector who inspired 


Cy: THE FASHIONABLE Avenue George V, in the 


Mrs. Montgomery is assistant to the Director of Publicity. 











it, the Rev. Dr. John Brainerd Morgan, and the brilliant 
English architect whom he engaged, George Edward 
Street. The magnificent altar triptych is the last great 
work of the American pre-Raphaelite painter, Edwin 
Abbey. The warmth and richness of the colors in this 
work of art are echoed in the stained glass windows 
which illustrate different sections of the Te Deum. 
Among the many treasures of the cathedral is the altar 
cross, a museum piece fashioned of Byzantine silver, 
crystal and enamel. The altar frontals and other hang- 
ings are masterpieces of European lace and embroidery. 

A full complement of American state flags hangs in 
the nave, while national and international flags are hung 
over the chancel. Of great interest to both Europeans 
and Americans are the flags of the United Nations, 
NATO and SHAPE, and the recent addition of two 
new state flags, Alaska and Hawaii, has brought many 
curious visitors to the cathedral. 

The cloisters, dedicated in 1923 by former chief of 
chaplains, the Rt. Rev. Charles Henry Brent, in the 
presence of President Poincaré and Marshal Foch of 
France and General Pershing, are a memorial to Ameri- 
cans who served in World War I. The Memorial Day 
service in the cathedral is one of the most colorful of 
the year with military and diplomatic representatives of 
all the Western nations gathering in uniform for the 
service and the parade up the Champs Elysées to the 
Arc de Triomphe which follows. 

During World War II, thanks to the dedicated work 
of Laurence Whipp, lay reader and organist of the 
cathedral, and to the German Lutheran chaplain who 
lived in the deanery, the cathedral was maintained in 
good condition. Remaining in Paris during the war, 
Mr. Whipp was able to hold services periodically for 
those Americans who lived on in Paris under the Nazi 
occupation. The cathedral was used as the German 
Army’s Protestant Chapel and because of this was 
turned back to the parish undamaged. Other Anglican 
churches in Paris were pillaged, desecrated and left in 
deplorable condition. The cathedral served as the ofh- 
cial U. S. Army Church from 1944 to 1946. 

The church was made a pro-cathedral in 1932. It 
has served since as the seat of the bishop-in-charge of 
the American churches in Europe and the headquarters 
of the convocation which is directly under the jurisdic- 
tion of the presiding bishop. It serves as one of the 
two seats of the presiding bishop, Washington Ca- 
thedral is the other. At the present time, the Rt. Rev. 
Stephen Bayne, executive officer of the Anglican Com- 
munion and bishop in charge of the Convocation of 


(continued on page 12) 

























































































Top:Crowds emerge from the Cathedral after the 1961 Memorial Day 
Service. 


CENTER: The Junior Guild is decorative as well as efficient in serving 
distinguished guests. 


BoTToM: Mrs. Sturgis L. Riddle, wife of the dean, pins a visitor’s 
cross on Chaplain MacDonald during coffee hour. 




































The (Cathedral cAge 


American Churches in Europe, is the appointed repre- 
sentative of Bishop Lichtenberger. 

Holy Trinity is fully organized as a parish church, 
with all the activities that churchmen know at home 
including a vestry of outstanding diplomatic, military 
and businessmen in the Paris-American community. The 
Junior Guild is the women’s social service organization 
at the cathedral and the largest private American char- 
ity group in France. The guild raises over $20,000 a 
year for its case work and institutional charities. In 
dispensing this money, with the aid of a trained social 
service worker, the good will and friendship of many 
Europeans is given a chance to grow in the warmth of 
typical American loving care. 


The parish secretary, Mme. Romanoff, who was born 
Princess Irene Kurakin in Czarist Russia, is a boon to 
the cathedral family. Although she herself is a leading 
member of the Russian Orthodox Church in Paris (her 
father, Prince Kurakin, was priest of the Orthodox 
Church in Florence, Italy), she is extremely knowledge- 
able of Episcopal affairs. Her help in all phases of 
cathedral life cannot be over-emphasized, but especially 
in the work of the Junior Guild through her many 
friends and acquaintances in Paris is she invaluable. 

The Cathedral’s Men’s Club project for the past two 
years has been the raising of scholarship funds to send 
a French theological student for a year’s study at the 
Episcopal Theological Seminary. The first recipient of 
the scholarship wrote: 

“Tt will be very difficult for me to find the right word 
of thanks for the wonderful experience I had in your 
country. First to live in a country where they speak a 
different language, difficult it was in the beginning, 
easy it is now and this is perhaps the greatest benefit 
of my American experience that it opened me the Eng- 
lish speaking world. . . . The second experience is per- 
haps less American than an English one. It is the 
experience of the Anglican communion, or Anglicanism 
so little known on the Continent. I come to know the 
catholic heritage that is completely neglected by the 
protestants in Europe.” 

The cathedral is a show case for the American way 
of life in many ways. Mrs. Amory Houghton, wife 
of the former Ambassador to France, headed up the 
first needlepoint project at the American cathedral. 
Having served on the needlepoint committee of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, she capably organized the plan where- 
by kneelers for the choir and sanctuary, and coverings 
for the clergy stalls and prie-Dieu, were sent out to be 
worked by women all over the world. Now completed, 


the kneelers and other pieces were dedicated at a service 
on October 1, 1961. 

At Christmas every year the Young Peoples Fellow- 
ship gives as their Christmas present to the parish their 
annual Boars Head Dinner. What more perfect oppor- 
tunity could there be to present old English customs 
in a country where Anglo-Saxon traditions are little 
known. This festive occasion is re-enacted in every 
detail. The boars head is brought in to the accompani- 
ment of medieval carols sung by young people in the 
costume of the period. Then, as wassail toasts are 
drunk to the clergy and guests, the jester presents the 
year’s predictions and each succeeding course of the 
gourmet dinner leaves families and friends mellower in 
the atmosphere of fellowship and good cheer. 

Miss Margaret Benedict, long the doyenne of the 
cathedral parish family, was the originator of many of 
its customs and certainly the menus used at all the 
cathedral dinners owe much to her inspired Cordon 
Bleu cooking. Honored by France and the United 
States for her heroic work in World War II, Miss 
Benedict, who died in 1960, is to be memorialized in 
the cathedral for her many years of devoted service to 


her church. 

Strangers entering the parish house for the coffee 
hour after Sunday service are strangers no longer. 
Greeted by Mrs. Riddle, the wife of the dean, and 
presented with small silver crosses as mementos of their 
visit, they are immediately singled out for friendly con- 
versation by the cathedral family. For residents of 
Paris, the Sunday coffee hour gives a chance to meet 
old friends, make new ones, exchange information and 
ideas, and extend the fellowship of the church pew 
further into the fellowship of the parish house. 

Holy Trinity differs from the typical home church 
in the highly transient nature of its parish and congre- 
gation. Military people are generally sent abroad for 
about three years; American businessmen come for 
periods of time varying from a few months to several 
years—some stay permanently; the families of the diplo- 
matic corps find their movements at the mercy of policy 
and administration changes in Washington. Yearly, 
monthly in truth, the parish program must be adjusted 
to this mobile group. A Church School class may start 
in September with an enrollment of 14; end in June 
with 15 in the class; but of the 15 only two will be of 
the original class of 14. Add to this the necessary 
qualification that most Church School teachers must 
be bi-lingual in order to cope with little Americans who 


(continued on page 34) 
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Canon Bayard S. Clark is one of six canons in the Cathedral Close. 
All six have varying concerns and functions and each one serves the 
Cathedral in a different way. As ‘“‘Cathedral canon” Canon Clark’s 
role is primarily that of liaison between the Cathedral and the public 
and also between the many branches of the Cathedral itself. To per- 
form this function successfully his day must be as flexible as possible 
for each caller on the telephone, each visitor to his office can present 
a new problem to be solved and an opportunity to serve on behalf of 
the Cathedral. It may be a person seeking pastoral counseling; a spe- 
cial service to be arranged with the canon precentor; an invitation to 
offer an invocation at a meeting or dinner; a child from one of the 
Cathedral schools interested in the Religious Club which Canon Clark 
supervises—these are but a few of his responsibilities. The concerns 
are many and the challenges great, but Canon Clark’s day, from the 
first hurried sip of coffee at home, is filled with the satisfaction of 
knowing his work is part of the ever growing ministry and witness of 


the Cathedral. 
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Left: Planning special services and arranging 
for the use of the Cathedral by different de- 
nominations is an important aspect of Canon 


Clark’s work. 


Below left: Television and radio help acquaint 
the public with the Cathedral program. Canon 
Clark is frequently a guest on Washington 
stations. 


Below right: The verger is consulted often 
and at length to assure smooth and efficient 
services. 





Above: A conference with the dean and heads of various departments is typical of the com- 
munication that must be maintained between the various sections of the Cathedral. Below 
left: A picture-taking session following a wedding service is a joyful occasion for all con- 


cerned. Below right: The daily services of worship that thread the busy day. 








Bishop Dun comments on private fallout shelters 


Late this fall in an informal interview with Louis Cassels, UPI’s religious editor, Bishop Dun expressed 
his opinion on the “every family-for-itself” approach to fallout shelter construction. Tremendous inter- 
est in, and support of Bishop Dun’s statement has been evidenced by the overwhelming amount of mail 
he has received since the statement was published. For those of our readers who may not have seen the 
statement, the Age is reprinting Mr. Cassels’ article below. 


The Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Episcopal bishop of Wash- 
ington, said yesterday the every-family-for-itself ap- 
proach to fallout shelter construction is “immoral, un- 
just and contrary to the national interest.” 

“If we need shelters to insure national survival,” he 
said, “they should be built on a community rather than 
an individual basis, and as a public rather than a private 
responsibility.” 

Asking each family to provide its own protection is 
wrong, for four reasons, he said in an interview: 

1. It puts survival on a “selfish, competitive” footing. 

“This business of preparing people to push their 
neighbor’s child out of the shelter, or even to shoot down 
a neighbor who clamors for admission, is the most utter- 
ly immoral thing we could do,” he said. 


Many Lack Means 


“I do not see how any Christian conscience can con- 
done a policy which puts supreme emphasis on saving 
your own skin, without regard for the plight of your 
neighbor. Justice, mercy and brotherly love do not 
cease to operate, even in the final apocalypse. It would 
be infinitely better to go down decently to the final end 
than to survive as less-than-human creature.” 

2. It discriminates unjustly against millions of people 
who “lack the means or the opportunity” to provide 
such protection for their families. “Some families simply 
can’t afford to build their own shelters,” he said. “Many 
others live in apartments and rented homes.” 

3. It is unrealistic to expect that individual initiative 
will produce enough shelters of the right kind, at the 
right places, to insure the continuation of a “viable na- 
tional community” after a nuclear attack. 


Fate Up to Survivors 


“It should be plain as a pike staff to anyone who has 
given the matter five minutes thought,” he said, “that 
only community planning on a major scale can possibly 
provide anything approaching an adequate shelter sys- 
tem. 


4. Only community shelters will insure the survival 
of “the kind of people who will be needed” to rebuild 
a world that has been devastated by nuclear war. 

“The fate not merely of our Nation but of human- 
kind may depend on survivors who are young enough, 
and creative enough to pick up such pieces as may re- 
main. 

“We might be able to get such people into com- 
munity shelters. But I suspect that the kind of man 
who will be most desperately needed in a post-attack 
world is least likely to dig himself a private mole-hole 
that has no room for his neighbor.” 


Fall Needlepoint Projects 


HE TAPESTRY for the War Memorial Chapel is 
now in the hands of the designer. After many 
months of planning it has been accepted by the 
Building Committee of the Cathedral. It will probably 
be many months before it is completed, mounted and 
hung in place on the east wall of the chapel, but already 
25 state seals have been assigned along with the seals of 
the Army, Marines, Air Force and Coast Guard. It 
might be of interest to needlepointers to describe the 
tapestry which is being designed and put on canvas by 
The Needlework Studio of Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania. 
Mrs. Gribbel Corkran is chairman of this undertaking. 
The design of the tapestry is the Tree of Jesse, and 
the fruit of the tree is the fifty state seals and the seal 
of the District of Columbia. The thirteen original 
colonies are on the lower portion of the tree and the 
state seals extend upward in the order of their admit- 
tance, with Hawaii and Alaska in the topmost portion 
of the design. 


(continued on page 36) 





Major works of art 


fall. The statue of St. Alban (left), the gift of the Honorable 

Orme Wilson, former ambassador to Haiti and a member of the 
Building Committee, was dedicated October 15. This statue of the first 
martyr of Britain, has been placed in the trumeau niche of the south 
transept portal overlooking the Cathedral grounds on Mt. St. Alban. 
Modeled by Heinz Warneke and carved in stone by Roger Morigi, the 
fourth century saint is depicted with a cross held to his breast while his 
sword and shield have been lowered to his side. The canopy and base of 
the trumeau were designed by Philip H. Frohman, Cathedral architect, 
and carved by Mr. Morigi. Carl Bush, sculptor-in-residence, created the 
motif of oak leaves around the base of the statue. 

The Rev. Canon Charles Martin, headmaster of St. Albans School for 
Boys, officiated at the dedication. 

The second work of art, The Prodigal Son (above), was dedicated 
following the Evensong service on October 11. It is the gift of Coleman 
Jennings of Washington, D. C., a member of the Building Committee 
and the Cathedral Chapter. The statue, carved in granite by Heinz 
Warneke, is set in the Bishop’s Garden on the south side of the Cathedral. 
Mr. Warneke’s interpretation of the Biblical parable depicts the scene at 
the moment of the prodigal’s return. 

Bishop Dun and Dean Sayre officiated at the dedication. 
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T WO MAJOR WORKS of art were dedicated at separate services this 








Historical Sketches 


Sir Christopher Wren 


— hy Gloria Billings 


There is a certain uncomfortable feeling that one is 
being presumptuous trying to assess Sir Christopher 
Wren. The man was a giant in his own time. With 
the passing of time his stature has increased. To de- 
scribe Wren and his work only with written words is to 
provide him with a threadbare cloak: Sir Christopher 
Wren. Born 1632, died 1723. British architect, scientist 
and mathematician. Designer of St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London. 

“After two centuries the man looms larger 

than ever, almost threateningly; here in Lon- 

don we can no more escape his influence than 
we can ignore that mighty dome of his .. .””" 


“That mighty dome of his” crowns St. Paul’s. St. 
Paul’s Cathedral is considered one of the outstanding 
domed edifices in the world—and undoubtedly it is the 
one architectural structure which will, from century to 
century, immediately bring to mind the name of Sir 


Christopher Wren. 


St. Paul’s embodies the finest points of classical dome 
construction—both practically and esthetically. Wren’s 
genius in designing an inner and outer dome, not con- 
centric, with a brick cone in the interval to carry a 
huge masonry lantern, brings him to the front rank of 
inventive constructors. The structure was intricate. 
Wren had long recognized that a dome which looked 
well from the outside would not be as attractive when 
seen from inside the structure. The smaller inner dome 
gave the pleasing proportions needed within. And since 
the dome had also to carry the weight of a masonry 
lantern weighing seven hundred tons, Wren devised the 
brick cone to carry the lantern’s weight. 


1Stanley C. Ramsey, F.R.I.B.A., “Wren’s Influence on Modern 
Design,” Sir Christopher Wren. The Architectural Press, London, 
1923. p. 13. 


When Wren’s plans for the dome were accepted, it 
helped reconcile him to the many frustrations he had 
encountered with other parts of the designs for St. 
Paul’s. There were various designs for the cathedral, 
and one of the major disappointments of Wren’s life 
was the rejection of his favorite plan. Wren had to 
yield a great deal to the traditionalists, for the Gothic 
tradition was still strong at the time. 


“as a boy, a prodigy; now as a 
man a miracle, .. .””” 


Wren’s fame rests chiefly on his architectural achieve- 
ments. However, he entered the field at a relatively late 
age with none of the formal training in his background 
generally held by architects. It has been said that had 
he not been so absorbed in the demanding work of archi- 
tecture he would have attained a position in the physical 
sciences higher than any of his contemporaries except 
Newton. 

As a child he was delicate and he grew up short in 
stature. In his early years of schooling at Westminster 
he was chiefly drawn to the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics. Before the age of 14, when he was admitted to 
Oxford, he had invented numerous scientific devices 
and had made a number of original contributions in 
mathematics. Later his inventions included a weather 


clock, comparable to the modern barometer, and new 
(continued on page 35) 


“From the inaugural oration by Isaac Barrow 1662 at Gresham 
College. Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. XXI. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, Great Britain. Ed. 1921-1922. p. 995. 


Gloria Billings is an N.C.A. staff writer. 





| Building Progress 


Right: A view of the south 
transept from the Bishop’s 
Garden. Above the construc- 
tion yard you see the three 
great flying buttresses. 15 
stories above ground level at 
the top of the wood scaffold- 
ing is a runway necessary to 
carry the concrete from the 
materials hoist to be poured 
for the floor of the carillon. 


Below: A photo taken while 
standing on the scaffolding on 
the face of the south transept 
(see above). The clerestory 
vaulting ribs and keystones of 
the south transept are clearly 
shown. On either side of the 
photo can be seen the walls of 
the south transept. 
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Christmas, 1961 


Music Around Us 


HE WASHINGTON Cathedral Choir of Men and 

Boys traveled to Detroit to take part in a concert 

which presented delegates to the Episcopal con- 
vention, and their friends, with an evening of fine mu- 
sic. The choir shared honors with the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and its own part of the program was 
enthusiastically received by the audience and by the 
Detroit press. The quality of the boys’ voices was sin- 
gled out for especial praise. Introducing the choir and 
its director, Paul Callaway, Dean Sayre spoke of Mr. 
Callaway’s devotion in “presenting in the nation’s capi- 
tal the priceless musical heritage that lies within the 
Anglican tradition, as well as the finest of modern 
And the dean added, “In behalf of the 
whole Church he reveals that quality in public worship 
that makes praise the exquisite garment of prayer.” 


church music.” 


The choir will participate in a world premiere on 
Christmas Eve in the Cathedral when the opera “No- 
vellis, Novellis” by John La Montaine has its first per- 
formance. The opera, first part of a projected trilogy, 
tells the Christmas story from the Annunciation through 
the birth of Jesus. 

The Opera Society opened its sixth season with Verdi’s 
“La Traviata.” News about this thoroughly familiar 
favorite inevitably rests with the singers. Without the 
very big voices that are considered effective in the lead- 
ing roles, Mildred Allen and Stanley Kolk made Vio- 
letta and Alfredo a moving and credible pair of lovers. 
Morley Meredith, the Canadian baritone, was a power- 
ful Germont. An enormously rich voice and a command- 
ing presence make Mr. Meredith a striking success on 
the operatic stage. Robert O’Hearn’s settings for “Tra- 
viata” were talked about as much as anything else. Such 
opulence on the small Lisner stage was a credit to his 
gifts. John Moriarty directed with skill and understand- 
ing of the human situation involved in this most human 
of operas. Paul Callaway conducted. 


The National Symphony of Washington began its 
31st season with the greatest strength of recent years. 
Additions of several fine first desk players among the 
woodwinds and brass have given new lustre to these sec- 
tions, and the strings have a more luminous sheen. Dr. 
Howard Mitchell has also launched a new trend in pro- 
gram making, which has thus far been imaginative and 
appealing. In the season’s first program the orchestra 


itself was soloist, very rightly, and the new develop- 
ments were clearly felt through the charming gravity of 
Haydn’s Symphony + 104 and the warm, splendid first 
Symphony of Samuel Barber. In his second concert, 
Dr. Mitchell featured Prokofieff’s third Piano Concerto 
as the solo work—prefaced by Pergolesi, and followed 
by the massive Bruckner sixth. Leonard Pennario gave a 
dryly brilliant performance of the Prokofieff which 
shook the house, and roused the audience to wild en- 
thusiasm. Other visitors to the orchestra have been Ye- 
hudi Menuhin, lending his sunny, impeccable tone to the 
surly Shostakovich violin concerto—and most recently 
the Howard University Choir, singing Orff’s “Carmina 
Burana.” This piece wears thinner with each hearing, 
but it suits the choir’s magnificent rhythmic gifts and 
big sonorities. 

The Budapest Quartet has given its first series of 
concerts at the Library of Congress, and recitals by 
young artists continue to blossom at the Phillips and 
National Galleries. Washington is full of music— 
someone estimated that in a recent week 40,000 people 
had attended concerts—but still no word of a cultural 
centre. It is to be hoped that the plans—now in abey- 
ance—will result in a workable edifice to house visiting 
ballets, orchestras and opera companies as well as our 
own. When this happens, Washington will be able to 
stand proudly as one of the music centres of the nation. 


—ConsTANCE MELLEN 


Cathedral Services 


Sunday Services: 8:00 a.m. Holy Communion; 9:30 a.m. 
Holy Communion and Sermon; 11 a.m. Morning Prayer and 
Sermon (Holy Communion on the first Sunday of the 
month) ; 4 p.m. Evensong and Sermon (all-musical service on 
the last Sunday of the month); 5 p.m. Organ Recital on the 
first Sunday of the month. 


Weekday Services: 7:30 a.m. Holy Communion; 12 noon 
Intercessions; 4 p.m. Evensong or Evening Prayer. 


The Bethlehem Chapel is available at all hours for prayer 


and meditation. 


Other congregations who hold regular services in Cathe- 


dral chapels 


Orthodox Greek Catholic Church of the Holy Communion: 
Sundays—10:00 and 11:00 a.m.—Resurrection Chapel; Fri- 
days—7:30 p.m.—Resurrection Chapel 

Polish National Catholic Church: Sundays—11:00 a.m.— 
Bethlehem Chapel 

St. Luke’s Serbian Eastern Orthodox Church: Every other 
Sunday 10:00 a.m.—St. Joseph’s Chapel 





Hooks 


CHRISTMAS, An American Annual 
of Christmas Literature and Art, Vol. 
31. Edited by Randolph E. Haugan. 
Illustrated. 68 pp. Augsburg Publish- 
ing House, Minneapolis. Gift edition, 
$1.50; Library edition, $3.50. 


It is a pleasure to feel the Christmas spirit envelop one 
with the scanning of Christmas, An American Annual 
of Christmas Literature and Art. This feeling is not 
usually evoked by early signs that Christmas is ap- 
proaching. There is wide and varied appeal in this at- 
tractive annual, the thirty-first Augsburg Publishing 
House has produced. 

The cover with its suggestion of a stained glass win- 
dow shows the adoration of two simple shepherds. The 
art work throughout is interesting, especially Richard 
I. Heule’s illustrations for “The Christmas Story” from 
St. Luke and St. Matthew. His work is both original 
and striking. Lee Mero’s sketches for “Around the 
Glowing Hearth at Christmas Time” are so filled with 
small details that much of their interesting content are 
lost. The illustrations for Christmas in other lands are 
gay and colorful. Two pictures suitable for framing 
are included, “Modanna and Child” by Edmund Ko- 
pietz and “Bethlehem Night” by Garnet Hazard. 

The article on the English Bible is both timely and 
fascinating. It includes an informative chronology of 
the English Bible from the third century, a discussion 
of the conditions under which the King James version 
was produced, a review of earlier Bibles and illustra- 
tions showing the variations of language and printing. 

“Wonder and Delight” tells of the beginning of mu- 
sic box making by the Swiss watchmakers, its develop- 
ment in Germany and the United States and its decline 
after Edison’s invention of the phonograph. The intri- 
cate work in building music boxes is graphically illus- 
trated in a series of photographs of Steinbach craftsmen 
in Hohenhameln, Germany. It is interesting to know 
that the most famous collection of music boxes is in 
this country in the possession of Mrs. Ruth Bornand of 
Pelham, New York. 

Other articles deal with Christmas on the Mississipp1 
in the days of the river boats, the saga of a Christmas 
tree and a discussion of the Christmas spiritual. This 
last article furnishes information about the place of the 
Christmas spiritual in Negro life as well as examples of 
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this musical form. 

Children will find the section describing Christmas 
customs and traditions in other lands interesting. Eng- 
land, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Switzerland, Norway 
and Germany are the countries included. A page is de- 
voted to each country with large illustrations and short 
descriptive paragraphs. 

Words and music for three other Christmas songs 
from English, German and Italian sources are also given. 
A page of Christmas poems by Grace Noll Crowell 
completes the Christmas annual. 


—Juxia R. Morse 


2 of 
bift for an outer aisle bay 
HE CATHEDRAL recently received a splendid gift 
- for a new outer aisle bay of the unfinished nave. 
The gift was made by Mrs. Edwin S. Bettelheim, 

Jr. of Washington, D. C., in memory of her husband, 
Colonel Edwin S. Bettelheim, Jr., who died in July 1959. 

This new bay will be located on the north side of 
the nave and will be west of, and adjacent to, the exist- 
ing White Memorial Bay. Construction of this bay, 
the N.C.A. Bay (adjacent to it) and the Glover Me- 
morial Bay (on the south side of the nave) is expected 
to begin next spring. The work of building these bays 
will proceed concurrently with the construction of the 
central tower. 

Colonel Bettelheim was connected with the military 
service for 36 years. Of these, 14 years were spent in 
active service. He was active in military organizations 
throughout his career and gave considerable time to 
community service in Washington. He joined the Mili- 
tary Order of World Wars in 1931 and served as ad- 
jutant general and treasurer general from that year un- 
til he retired in 1957. Colonel Bettelheim received the 
Silver Star commendation after World War II from 
the United States and after World War I was honored 
by Poland and Greece with their highest military decora- 
tions. He was also decorated by Scotland, France, 
Russia and Ecuador. 

In Washington Colonel Bettelheim served the com- 
munity as a director of Goodwill Industries, a trustee 
of the Boys’ Club of America and as a member of the 
President's Committee for the Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped and the D. C. Board of the 
Boy Scouts of America. He was a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar Association and of St. Albans 
Episcopal Church. 








N.C.A. at the General Convention 


Top left: Paul Callaway with some of the choir boys. Top right: Edward A. Proctor, Mrs. 
James W. Robb, Phillip Steinhaus and Mrs. Donald Valley. Center right: Dr. Luther R. 


Leader, Alexander L. Wiener, The Rt. Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Lichtenberger, and Mrs. Alex- 
ander L. Wiener. Bottom far left: Mrs. Luther R. Leader, Bishop Dun and Mrs. Fred- 
erick C. Ford. Bottom left: Mrs. Edward A. Proctor and Paul Callaway. Bottom right: 
Carl Bush and Mrs. Ari BeGole. Bottom far right: Admiral Neill Phillips, Mrs. Richard A. 
Poole and Warren S. Booth. 
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Memorial Service for Sam Rayburn 


A memorial service for the late House Speaker, Sam 
Rayburn, was held at the Cathedral Saturday, Novem- 
ber 18, at 1:30 p.m. 

Dean Sayre praised Mr. Rayburn’s “firm leadership 
across the years,” his faithful and honorable perform- 
ance of duty and his “good humor, gracious affection 
and kindly generosity.” 

Hundreds of Mr. Rayburn’s friends and associates 
from Congress, the White House, the Supreme Court 
and many embassies attended the service, including Mrs. 
Woodrow Wilson, widow of the former President; 
Chief Justice Earl Warren; Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk, and Dr. Guillermo Sevilla-Sacasa, the Nicara- 
guan ambassador and dean of the diplomatic corps. 

Dean Sayre presided at the service and Bishop Dun 
gave the blessing. 


RIGHT: Dean Sayre talks with distinguished 

guests following the Memorial Service for 

Mr. Rayburn. Left to right: Dr. Guillermo 

Seville-Sacasa, the Nicaraguan ambassador; 

Chief Justice Earl Warren; Dean Sayre; 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk and Mrs. 
Rusk. 


Service for Dag Hammarskjold 


A commemoration service for the late secretary gen- 
eral of the United Nations, Dag Hammarskjold, was 
held in the Cathedral on September 24. 


Attending the service were Gunnar Jarring, ambassa- 
dor of Sweden, representatives from the United Na- 
tions, and representatives from the Cathedral Chapter. 


The Litany for Peace was said during the service. Dean 
Sayre preached the sermon. 


Rare Bible exhibition 


An exhibition in connection with the 350th anniver- 
sary of the first edition of the King James Version of 
the Bible was held in the Cathedral for two weeks early 
in December. To bring to the public a consecutive pic- 
ture of the translations of the Bible from ancient to 
modern times, treasures from the Cathedral library were 
on view in cases in the north and south transepts. 


Among the editions of the Bible exhibited were: a 
1535 Coverdale, one of the earliest editions; an 1848 
copy of the 1380 Wyckliffe New Testament in Middle 
English; an 1866 Vulgate edition with Gustave Dore 
illustrations; one of the first Bibles printed in this coun- 
try. for the Indians of Western Massachusetts, written 
in their dialect; a New Testament in Gabon, an African 
tongue; and several rare antique family Bibles. 





Radio and TV 


Washington, D. C. radio and television stations 
turned to the Cathedral for several interesting programs 
this fall. Richard T. Feller, clerk of the works (see 
right), discussed the construction progress of the Ca- 
thedral on the Mark Evans television show, station 
WTTG, October 1. A week later the Cathedral pro- 
gram and plans for the future were discussed by Bishop 
Creighton and Dean Sayre on the same show. 

Bishop Dun was heard on NBC’s “Monitor” on Oc- 
tober 29 discussing fallout shelters (see page 16) and 
the following day he appeared on the Patty Cavin show, 
station WRC, to review with other guest panelists the 
general convention in Detroit. 

Benjamin W. Thoron, Cathedral treasurer, was also 
heard in October examining the Cathedral from the lay- 
man’s point of view on the radio program, “In the Bal- 
ance,” station WMAL. 

The YWCA World Fellowship Service, held in the 
Cathedral on November 12 was broadcast over the ABC 
Radio Network. 

Perhaps the busiest performer of the fall has been 
Canon Clark (see page 13) who appeared on WRC’s 
television program “Insight” on three separate occasions 
to discuss successively, “Modern Rivals to the Christian 
Faith,” “Is the Christian God an Illusion?” and “Does 
Experience Vindicate Belief in God?” Late in Novem- 
ber Canon Clark also undertook to substitute for two 
weeks for Dr. George Docherty, minister of the New 
York Avenue Presbyterian Church, who conducts a 
daily five minute morning program, “Today in Your 


Life,” station WTTG-TV. 


Memorial to Nichola Tatnall 


Bishop Dun gave the prayers at the dedication of a 
memorial to the late Nichola Tatnall on Friday, Oc- 
tober 6 in the Cathedral. Nichola, young daughter of 
the Rev. and Mrs. Joseph Tatnall of Washington, D.C., 
died suddenly last spring. 

The Rev. Canon John G. Shoemaker, chaplain of the 
National Cathedral School for Girls, was the preacher 
at the service which was attended by Nichola’s school- 
mates from the girls’ school. 

The memorial, which is in the form of a carved boss 
in the ceiling of the north cloister of the Cathedral, 
shows an angel’s head on one side and the seal of the 
National Cathedral School on the other. It is the work 
of Constantine Seferlis, stone carver at the Cathedral, 
from the design of sculptor Carl Bush. 


apove: Richard Feller (right) and Mark Evans (see Radio and TV). 


At the end of the service in the Great Choir, the 
students and guests went in procession to the garth for 
the dedication which closed with singing of the girls 
school hymn. 


Coming Events 


December 19—Christmas pageant, National Ca- 
thedral School for Girls and St. 
Albans. 8 p.m. 

December 24—Morning prayer and Creche Serv- 
ice, 11 a.m. World premiere of 
John La Montaine’s pageant op- 
era, ‘‘Novellis, Novellis,’’ Paul Cal- 
laway, conductor. 10 p.m. 

Holy Communion, 11 p.m. Dean 
Sayre, celebrant; Bishop Dun, 
preacher. 

December 25—Choral Eucharist, Dean Sayre, 
celebrant; Bishop Creighton, 
preacher. 11 a.m. (will be tele- 
vised over NBC ). Evening prayer, 
Bethlehem Chapel, 4 p.m. 

December 31—Choral Society, Lee Hoiby’s “A 

Hymn of the Nativity,” Berlioz’ 
“L’Enfance du Christ.” 4 p.m. 
—American University Chorale, 

“The Creation.” 8 p.m. 


January 14 


January 28 —Theological Education Sunday. 
The Rev. Grant Noble, DD, 


preacher. 11 a.m. 
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John Gordon Phillips Dies 


John Gordon Phillips, 72, captain of the guard (re- 
tired) at the Cathedral, died September 27 at Sibley 
Hospital in Washington, D. C., after a long illness. 

For more than twenty years before his retirement in 
1956, Captain Phillips carried the responsibility of the 
protection of the Cathedral and the buildings in the 
Close, including the four schools, the bishop’s house, the 
deanery and the homes of the canons. He directed the 
handling of the throngs attending services and concerts, 
greeted and directed visitors and guided the children of 
the Cathedral schools across the Cathedral’s busy drive- 
ways at appointed hours. 

In paying tribute to “Cap” Phillips at the time of his 
retirement, Dean Sayre referred to “Cap” Phillips as 
the man “with a smile known to thousands.” 

Captain Phillips was born in Williamstown, Pa., and 
came to Washington in 1925 to become a member of 
the police at the Capitol Building. Later he worked 
with the Capital Transit Company as a motorman and 
upon his retirement from that company joined the Ca- 
thedral staff in 1935. 

Captain Phillips is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Cath- 
erine Gilley, a son, John G. Phillips, Jr., two brothers, 
Charles H. Phillips and Joseph M. Phillips, 3 grand- 
children and 1 great grandchild, all of Washington, 
D. C. 

Services were held in Bethlehem Chapel on Saturday, 
September 30. Burial was in Cedar. Hill Cemetery. 


Bells for Gloria in Excelsis Tower 


Only two of the ten bells to be located at the top 
of the Gloria in Excelsis Tower and used in Eng- 
lish change ringing are still available as memorial 
gifts. The remaining bells, their weights and 
prices are listed below. The prices include the bells 
themselves, the necessary structural refinements to 
accommodate them, a sound deadening between 
the bell chamber and that of the bell ringer’s 
chamber beneath, the items necessary to make the 
bell ringer’s chamber adaptable, and the normal 
endowment figure. 


Bell Number Weight 
9 2,400 
10 (tenor) 3,400 


Price 
8.800 
11,000 


All inquiries regarding these bells should be ad- 
dressed to Dean Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Washing- 
ton Cathedral. 


State Flag Roster—December 17-March 11 


Every Sunday the flag of one of the fifty states of 
the Union is carried in ecclesiastical procession at Wash- 
ington Cathedral services and special prayers for the 
government and people of that state are offered at the 


Cathedral altar. 


The schedule for the next four months follows: 


December 17—District of ColumbiaFebruary 4—Connecticut 
December 24—Hawaii February 11—Maryland 
December 31—Puerto Rico February 18—South Carolina 
January 7—Delaware February 25—New Hampshire 
January 14—Pennsylvania March 4—Virginia 

January 21—New Jersey March 11—New York 
January 28—Georgia 


Correction 


Due to a typographical error the YWCA World 
Fellowship Service held November 12 was inad- 
vertently listed as the YMCA service in Wash- 
ington Cathedral Chronicles, fall issue. 
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Meet Mrs. Harold Blodgett 


Minnesota Chairman 


“I grew to love it while we were living in Washing- 
ton during the war years,” writes Mrs. Harold Blodgett, 
regional chairman for the Diocese of Minnesota about 
Washington Cathedral. Though she lives many miles 
from the Cathedral she loves, Mrs. Blodgett works tire- 
lessly on its behalf, and in the past year has doubled 
the N.C.A. membership in Minnesota. 

Mrs. Blodgett was born in St. Paul, Minnesota, edu- 
cated in Minnesota’s schools and university, and has 
lived in Minnesota nearly all her life. She has been 
equally consistent about her church, St. Clement’s Me- 
morial, having been baptized, confirmed and married 
in St. Clement’s. Her ties to the Cathedral are strength- 
ened through her friendship with Bishop and Mrs. 
Creighton, “a much beloved former rector.” 

Mrs. Blodgett has been active in the life of her parish 
and has served in it in any capacity that was asked of 
her, sometimes most imaginatively. Some years ago, as 
a member of the Anglican Congress Committee, she was 
chairman of a luncheon in honor of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury’s wife, Mrs. Geoffrey Fisher and the pre- 
siding bishop’s wife, Mrs. Henry Sherrill. Before leav- 
ing for Minnesota, Mrs. Fisher wrote Mrs. Blodgett 
asking what type of clothing she would need. Mrs. 
Blodgett, realizing she wondered whether to bring a 
fur-lined parka or a spring coat, promptly went to a 
well-known yard goods store in neighboring Minneapolis, 
picked out samples of materials that would be suitable 
for Minnesota’s climate and sent them on to Mrs. 
Fisher. “This is the lady who sent me the materials!” 
was the way Mrs. Fisher introduced Mrs. Blodgett to 
the Archbishop when they met during the visit. 

The N.C.A. has gained a chairman with not only a 
great deal of imagination but also with a great deal of 
experience in organizing and leading local church and 
civic activities. Mrs. Blodgett has been vice president of 
the diocesan auxiliary in Minnesota, chairman of the 
Diocesan Finance Committee, chairman of the Pro- 
vincial Finance Committee of Province 6 and nominat- 
ing chairman for the province. She has also been presi- 
dent of the Sheltering Arms Board, a day school for 


mentally retarded children and is currently a member of 
the board, and has been president of Lane House Guild, 
which plans for the beauty of the grounds, as well as 
care and maintenance of the inside of the building. 

Her extracurricular activities include three “consum- 
ing interests,” music, gardening, and knitting for the 
entire family. Mrs. Blodgett’s husband is a vestryman 
at St. Clement’s, and her daughter, who lives in St. Paul, 
has two sons who are “the light of our life.” 


Mrs. Blodgett reports: 


My first visit to Washington Cathedral was in 1936 
when my husband and I attended a late afternoon 
service at which the Annapolis Choir of Midshipmen 
sang. Never do I hear the hymn “Eternal Father Strong 
to Save,” but I am reminded of the beauty of that 
service and the grandeur of the Cathedral. 

In the spring of 1960 came the challenging invitation 
to become the regional chairman of the N.C.A. in the 
Diocese of Minnesota. With the approval and en- 
couragement of my two bishops, the Rt. Rev. Hamilton 
H. Kellogg and the Rt. Rev. Philip F. McNairy I 


accepted the challenge. 
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A committee was organized with the bishop’s wife, 
Mrs. Kellogg, and Mrs. Frank Mathes, diocesan presi- 
dent of our Minnesota Episcopal Churchwomen as 
honorary chairmen. Working with me are four wonder- 
ful co-chairmen, who all live in different areas of 
Minnesota: Mrs. George Wicher of Minneapolis; Mrs. 
O. E. Baumgarten of Duluth; Mrs. Harold Richter of 
White Bear Lake; Mrs. Edward Haglin of Wayzata. 

A year ago we had a membership drive and were 
able to secure 80 members for the N.C.A. At the same 
time a number of building stones were given as me- 
morials and gifts. 

This diocese is divided into fourteen deaneries with 
a deanery president at the head of the work of the 
women in each deanery. These women were all present 
at our annual Summer Conference which is held each 
June at Carleton College, Northfield. This year we 
had a record attendance of 500 adults and young 
people. It was my privilege one afternoon to present 
the story of the Cathedral and show the Cathedral 
slides which were enthusiastically received. I also had 
a “Cathedral table” for the entire week. At this I 
displayed the Cathedral glass, Christmas cards, herb 
charts, membership cards and Cathedral literature. This 
table created much interest and all stopped to look and 
many to order. I feel that the venture was a success 
and am planning a repeat performance for next year. 

Minnesota Flag Day which is in August was well 
publicized last year in both St. Paul and Minneapolis 
papers. I hope for equally good coverage next August. 

I attended my first annual meeting of the N.C.A. 
last April in Washington. From it I gained new ideas 
and much helpful information. I am greatly impressed 
by the work the other regional chairmen are doing and 
also by the superb manner in which the N.C.A. staff 
works. They have been of inestimable help, and I 
appreciate all they have done to help me. 

Thanks to our diocesan president, Mrs. Mathes, I 
have been able to present briefly at both our semi-annual 
and annual meetings of the Episcopal Churchwomen, 
the work of the N.C.A. Membership cards are always 
available at this time as we reach so many of our women 
who live outside the Twin Cities area. 

I believe that during the past year a strong founda- 
tion has been laid for the work of the N.C.A. in Min- 
nesota and that with the help of my co-chairmen we 
can show an increase in membership in the year ahead. 

It is a privilege for me to be able to serve my church 
and Washington Cathedral in my capacity as regional 
chairman. In this world of conflict and strife the Ca- 
thedral stands as a symbol of the faith that sustains us. 
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Highlights of the Trustees Meeting 


The N.C.A. trustees met on November 8 following 
a showing of the film, “From Capitol to Cathedral” at 
which representatives of television and the press were 
present. 

The trustees voted to accept the resignation of Mr. 
E. R. Finkenstaedt as Ist vice president and the Honor- 
able Hugh Cumming, Jr. was elected to fill his unex- 
pired term. Mr. Finkenstaedt will henceforth serve on 
the N.C.A. board as a delegate from the Cathedral 
Chapter. Dr. E. H. Cushing was elected to fill the office 
of 3rd vice president. 

Mr. Thoron presented a detailed financial report. The 
accounting for 1960-61 follows: 


1960-61 N.C.A. Income 
Cathedral Age Income 


$51,750.18 
2,780.42 
$54,530.60 
——— 


$15,250.84 


N.C.A. and Age Expenditures 
Net Contribution 


BELow: N.C.A.’s new trustees, left to right: Mrs. R. E. Wheeler, 
Providence, R.1.; Mrs. Alexander F. Chisholm, Laurel, Mississippi; 
and Walter White, Washington, D.C. 








The N.C.A. Bay fund is $11,000 short of its esti- 
mated cost but it is expected that gifts in the coming 
year will make up the needed balance. Bay construc- 
tion is scheduled to begin in mid-1962. It was the feel- 
ing of the trustees that when the bay is completed the 
N.C.A. should not immediately undertake another 
building project, instead, stone gifts should be put to- 
ward the Cathedral’s general building fund. 

After considerable discussion the trustees voted to ap- 
prove in principle the idea of sponsoring the College of 
Church Musicians and the President was authorized to 
appoint an examining group which will present definite 
facts and figures to the annual meeting of the N.C.A., 
next May. 

The trustees also passed a unanimous resolution of 
thanks to the Detroit N.C.A. officials, members and 
friends for their outstanding efforts in behalf of N.C.A. 
and Washington Cathedral at the General Convention 
of the Episcopal Church, held at Detroit in September. 


Convention Bouquets 


The Eastern Michigan N.C.A., under the chairman- 
ship of Mrs. Luther Leader, performed a herculean 
task in paving the way for N.C.A. participation in the 
general convention in Detroit. After attending the 
N.C.A. trustees’ meeting last fall, Mrs. Alexander 
Wiener made preliminary plans and then served as liai- 
son between the Michigan group and the Cathedral. 

The Choir performance at the concert, which also fea- 
tured the Detroit Symphony Orchestra (see page 22) 
was arranged by Mrs. Edward Proctor and her co-chair- 
man, Mrs. Donald Valley. Together they arranged for 
the use of Ford Auditorium, which was graciously do- 
nated, and the printing of the program. They also made 
provisions for taking care of the choir while in Detroit. 
The endless intricacies of ticket distribution were worked 
out through special chairmen Mrs. W. M. Black and 
Mrs. Robert Gall. Mrs. Frederick C. Ford, chairman of 
donations, obtained from a small group of friends of 
the Michigan N.C.A., the funds which made it possible 
for the choir to perform in Detroit. Wayne Dirksen 
went to Detroit two days before the concert to iron out 
the many problems connected with staging. The N.C.A. 
booth in Cobo Hall (see photo) was master-minded by 
Mrs. Ari BeGole. She not only arranged the display but 
also organized the volunteers who manned the booth in 
two-member teams. The art work was executed by Mrs. 
Robert A. Green. 

Carl Bush, the Cathedral sculptor in residence who 
graciously gave his time to demonstrate modeling for 






















architectural carving, attracted convention visitors like 
a magnet. He seemed to sense what people wanted to 
know and held his listeners in rapt attention while 
modeling and telling them about the Cathedral. 

Admiral and Mrs. Neill Phillips and Mrs. Richard 
A. Poole came from Washington for the first few days 
of the convention. During their stay they hosted two 
small luncheons for key diocesan leaders from areas 
where the N.C.A. needs help. Mrs. Theodore O. Wedel 
attended both luncheons and helped tell the Cathedral 
story. 

Mr. and Mrs. Proctor gave a dinner honoring Paul 
Callaway the evening of the concert, and Dr. and Mrs. 
Leader and Mr. and Mrs. Wiener co-hosted a dinner for 
Bishop and Mrs. Lichtenberger the same evening. 

And last, but not least, a big bouquet goes to Mrs. 
Gunnar Karlstrom who got so much excellent publicity 


in the Detroit press for the N.C.A. 


FIGHT TB WITH 
CHRISTMAS SEALS 


Answer Your Christmas 
Seal Letter Today 


eral 
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The Architect 


(continued from page 7) 


Q. 


A. 


Is it true that every arch is different and that the 
columns of the Great Crossing lean outward? 


It is not true that every arch is different. However, 
there are subtle difference in many arches which, at 
first sight, may appear to be identical and there is 
a considerable variety in the contours of moldings 
of arches of the same span or radii. 

It is true that the columns of the Great Crossing 
as well as the adjacent vaulting shafts and trifor- 
ium walls lean outward. This architectural refine- 
ment, which is found in most of the French and 
English cathedrals, tends to correct the optical illu- 
sion that the upper portions of the piers are leaning 
inward. 


Do you use any architectural tricks of optical illu- 
sion? 

It has never occurred to us to designate the various 
optical refinements we have employed an “architec- 
tural tricks.” We have employed practically all of 
the architectural refinements used in the mediaeval 
cathedrals, and which I advocated in a report sub- 
mitted to the Cathedral Chapter in 1921. These 


refinements impart to a structure that living quality 
found in most mediaeval churches, but lacking in 
most modern architecture. 


How much of a staff do you have working on the 
Cathedral today? 


I have found it inadvisable to have more than four 
to six draftsmen working on drawings for the Ca- 
thedral. Some people have the idea that the size of 
an architect’s staff may be proportional to the total 
cost of construction of the buildings for which the 
drawings are being prepared. That may be true 
on such structures as office buildings, hospitals, and 
schools where there is a large duplication of various 
units and details and which therefore require little 
of an architect’s creative energy or time in relation 
to the cost of construction. 

Washington Cathedral has a remarkable variety 
of design in its details and various elements. Con- 
sequently, it requires a much greater expenditure of 
an architect’s thought and creative energy in pro- 
portion to its cost than may be required in any mod- 
ern building of comparable magnitude. My time 
must be distributed between designing and drawing; 
routine office work and correspondence; superin- 
tending construction and the work of craftsmen; 


and directing and checking or revising the work of 
my draftsmen. If I had more draftsmen it could 
reduce the time that I should spend in designing to 
the point where I could no longer do enough crea- 
tive work. 


Why do you use limestone instead of concrete? 


For all visible portions of its masonry construction 
limestone is more beautiful and more durable than 
concrete. Limestone can be blocked for future carv- 
ing, and when carved, the effect is finer than that 
of ornament or sculpture executed in cast concrete. 
We have used a large amount of concrete in founda- 
tion footings and walls and piers below grade; in 
floor slabs of the subcrypts; in the fill and floors 
that are supported by the brick and stone vaulted 
ceilings of the crypt; and superstructure. 


Is steel used in the construction work? 


Steel beams are used in some of the roof construc- 
tion above the vaulted ceilings. Steel reinforcing 
bars are embedded in the concrete footings and 
foundation walls and in the floor and ceiling slabs 
of the subcrypt. Steel bars are built into the stone 
piers and certain arches and into the brick cores of 
the walls. The manner of using steel is altogether 
different from that employed in modern steel- 
framed and stone-veneered buildings. The steel 
embedded in the masonry of columns and walls is 
for the purpose of adding tensile strength and 
greater shearing strength in order to resist tempo- 
rary or accidental stresses which might be caused 
by a tornado, an earthquake, or the blast of a bomb 
explosion. 

We have followed the basic principles of monu- 
mental construction. Consequently, if all of the 
steel and bronze bars which are embedded in the 
masonry construction were to be removed, the nor- 
mal stability of the Cathedral would not be affected 
and it would continue to be as strong and endur- 
ing as the most monumental cathedrals which were 


built in the Middle Ages. 


How long do you expect the Cathedral to stand? 
With a small fraction of the percentage of main- 
tenance cost required by a modern office building, 
it is possible that the Cathedral will not only be 
standing, but will be continuing its usefulness, for 
a period of at least two thousand years. 


What would happen to the Cathedral if an atom 
bomb were dropped in the vicinity of Metropolitan 
Washington? 
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To attempt an answer to this question we would 
have to know where the bomb was dropped, the al- 
titude of the explosion and the type and character- 
istics of the bomb. One hydrogen bomb dropped 
in the center of Washington might destroy every- 
thing in or near the District of Columbia. How- 
ever, it is probable that the Cathedral has a better 
chance of surviving than any other building in the 
District. It would be possible for the blast to de- 
stroy every building on or near Mt. St. Alban with- 
out the Cathedral sustaining more serious damage 
than the destruction of some window tracery and 
stained glass and, possibly, the clerestory roofs. In 
such event, the Washington Monument and the 
Cathedral might be the only surviving structures, 
and the only objects visible on the skyline might be 
the monument to the Father of our Country and 
the witness to our faith in our Heavenly Father. 


Knowing you have designed many parish churches, 
do you feel modern or functional architecture ex- 
presses Christian conviction? 


It should be realized that a large proportion of con- 
temporary architecture is not functional, and that 
most mediaeval architecture was more logical and 
functional than most modern architecture. 

Most modern so-called functional churches dem- 
onstrate a lack of structural logic, a lack of ade- 
quate knowledge of the functions of the structural 
elements of building, and a surprising ignorance of 
the basic functions of a church building and of 
those qualities that are required in order to render 
it worthy of its purpose. Some contemporary 
churches show a desirable elimination of the super- 
fluous and may not be as offensive as some Victor- 
ian monstrosities nor some recent inept attempts at 
building so-called “traditional” churches. However, 
many recent church buildings appear to express an 
unreasoning contempt for the traditions and wisdom 
of the past. Perhaps they symbolize a type of liber- 
al thinking that could destroy the only foundations 
upon which true progress can be built. There are 
some hopeful signs that there may be a much needed 
reform in modern church architecture. For in- 
stance, an increasing number of young people of 
college age are awakening to the fallacies of a cer- 
tain type of liberal thinking and radical ideas, and 
are reaching the conclusion that to be reasonably 
conservative may show a higher order of intelli- 
gence. We hope that this advance in ideas may be 
reflected in an increasing number of churches that 
will express “Christian Conviction.” 


THE FINEST COSTS NO MORE 


For over a hundred years the people of 
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Children’s Chapel 


Marble flooring here, as well as in many other sec- 
tions of Washington Cathedral, was executed by the 
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Dean's Report 


(continued from page 8) 


II 


Let us think of this question first in terms of the life 
of the Church—the whole Church of God as we know 
it today. Only as recently as yesterday the Church 
celebrated, in Washington Cathedral, one of the great 
acts of her corporate life. She consecrated two of her 
presbyters—one from this Diocese—to be bishops, 
charged with the leadership of Christ’s gospel in two 
of the most crucial and difficult places she could send 
any man, Cuba and Liberia. 

The service was impressive. Everyone commented on 
its beauty. It displayed the perfection of our choir, the 
thorough foresight of our vergers, and the wisdom in 
our choice of a new Precentor. The setting was all that 
we have striven for and that many a generous giver has 
helped us to realize. 

But there was sadness in the hearts of some who 
watched the panoplied proceeding. The Cross was 
there. You could feel it in the look that was almost 
of doom upon the faces of the two men who would 
now have to face the immense wheels of hostile force 
where they would go—and face these desperate odds 
almost alone... . 

There were some in the Cathedral . . . who saw the 
Cross not for these two men only, but for the Church 
itself. So weak is she, when confronted everywhere by 
the gigantic untruths of communism or violent, blinded 
nationalism, or just plain selfish complacency. The Pre- 
siding Bishop afterwards told me of the scarcity of funds 
to back the Church’s mission. He liked the service, but 
surely he feared too for the next century in Liberia, the 
next few years in Cuba—or, for that matter, the rele- 
vance of the Church right here in America. 

Are they not dreadfully misled, who see in the Cathe- 
dral only a shrine of loveliness, a scene of sacred pan- 
tomimes? For we who live by these towers also live at 
the crossroad of the world where the winds of destruc- 
tion, the violence of illusion, and the ruthless necessity 
of decision are immediate and often terrifying. When 
the Church is small against such huge and organized 
enemies in the world, Christ is stretched once more upon 
that Cross which is also the shape of the Cathedral. 

The Cathedral is not parochial. It is not local. Rather 
it is for the Church a kind of window where she looks 
out upon the seething life of principalities and powers. 
In that glimpse the Cross for the Church is revealed. 
She is weak even unto death, and she must suffer even 











as did her Saviour upon that hill at Jerusalem. Toward 
our fellow Christians, it is our role to make this plain. 


III 

But now, let us look at our Cathedral life the other 
way around. If our first job is to reflect a nation’s life 
to the Church in wider context than is possible for a 
parish, our other task is, in turn, to mediate God’s 
living Word to an anxious world. Of us few will seek 
advice, and none would think of repeating the futile 
medieval experiment of letting clerics actually run the 
complex affairs of society. But still, in a Christian land, 
men do look to us to hold before them that dimension 
of Truth and Love that is ever beyond our human 
faltering. Amos’ plumb line by which our best and our 
worst are eternally measured! And Christ’s Cross by 
which God’s forgiveness is given, and His Providence 
fulfilled. 

Last Spring, 220 young men and women of college 
age spent a week in residence on the Close. They were 
members of “Operation Crossroads,” an inter-racial 
group preparing to spend their summer vacations in ten 
or more of the countries of Africa. They received here 
the indoctrination and training that would equip them 
to serve as work teams with an equivalent number of 
native Africans in a variety of school-building, agri- 
cultural, or other projects. Before they left on their 
mission of understanding and friendship, they were com- 
missioned at a notable service held in the Cathedral. 

As we listened to the speakers from government and 
to the scripture that was read at that occasion, it was 
brought home to all that friendship is not an easy thing 
in the world today. Building bridges between peoples 
takes more than the skill of a civil engineer. Peace 
among the nations can only be won when centuries of 
sinful barricade have been surmounted by a power 
stronger than any state can marshal or money can buy. 

In this way the Cathedral served again to illumine 
the Cross that shadows the existence of the nation: 
human pride and its futility; the hope of peace, and 
the suffering required for its fulfillment. Yet, in the 
faith and humble resolve of the young people who were 
present, there was the promise of God’s salvation, too. 
Not in any churchly way—for this was a secular group 
—but in the strange way God so often discovers to work 
His holy purpose in the very vortex of daily affairs. 

If, then, the witness of a Cathedral is often to hold 
the thorny Cross against public illusion, it is equally 
our task to help men identify the mending grace by 
which God strengthens our common life. For this we 
are set upon this hill, and all our banners and spires are 
but of little worth if we are not faithful in this. . 
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American Cathedral 


(continued from page 12) 


speak French and little or no English, and one begins 
to appreciate the challenge of membership in such a 
parish. 

This gypsy-quality, however, has resulted in a world- 
wide family for the American Cathedral as was much 
in evidence when Dean Riddle visited Washington 
Cathedral as guest preacher last July, and his alumni— 
as he likes to call them—gathered every Sunday to 
renew old friendships and reminisce of days, months 
and years spent in their much-loved Washington-on-the- 
Seine. 

During the tourist season when the cathedral is vis- 
ited by throngs of travelling Americans and Europeans, 
parishioners (“Divine Doorkeepers,” says the dean) 
take turns sitting at the entrance to welcome and assist 
the visitors. 

Dean Riddle feels strongly that the out-reach of the 
clergy and laity of the American Cathedral must be to 
Americans living and travelling abroad. “We are not 
here to proselytize the French people,” he said recently, 
“for they have Protestant and Roman Catholic churches 
of their own and we stand in good relations with their 
pastors and priests.” The dean went on to say that the 
American Cathedral and the cathedral family can best 
serve as a symbol of the American way of life for the 
French people, to show that ours is not only a material- 
istic culture but one which has depth to its spiritual 
life and holds true to Christian ideals of fellowship. 

Certainly to be included in the work of the cathedral 
is the service performed by the Rev. Canon Samuel 
Purdy who every month takes the Eucharist to Ameri- 
can Army and Air Bases in nearby Orlean, Chateaureux, 
Dreux, Evreux and Poitiers. Canon Purdy has also 
helped to train lay readers who conduct services on the 
Sundays of the month when he is unable to be with 
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A DINNER IN HONOR of Bishop Bayne brought representatives from 
many of the Protestant churches in Europe to the cathedral. Dean 
Riddle is fourth from the right. 


them. Once a year the cathedral holds a service in 
which its many lay readers all take an active part. 

The cathedral now has a second canon, Chaplain 
Frederick MacDonald, for many years chaplain of the 
Iolani School, Honolulu, who now serves as representa- 
tive in Europe of the Armed Forces Division of the 
National Council. Canon MacDonald has his head- 
quarters in Munich. From there he travels all over 
Europe offering advice and assistance to Episcopal chap- 
lains stationed with our troops. 

As mother church of all American churches in Europe, 
the American Cathedral in Paris has the unique priv- 
ilege of ministering to Americans abroad and is a hard- 
working parish. At the same time it represents to 
Europeans an aspect of our life too little understood 
and too often misrepresented. A warm welcome, infor- 
mation and assistance are offered to pilgrims arriving 
at its doors. 
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Christopher Wren 


(continued from page 18) 


methods of engraving and etching. His contributions in 
the biological field included experiments in which he 
injected fluids into the veins of animals. These experi- 
ments played an important role in the development of 
blood transfusion. 


After serving as a fellow of All Souls College at 
Oxford, he was appointed professor of astronomy at 
Gresham College London in 1657. Three years later 
he returned to Oxford to accept the post of Savilian 
professor of astronomy. 


In the years that followed Wren won fame as a 
scientist and mathematician. At the age of 29 he re- 
ceived a court appointment as assistant to the surveyor 
general in charge of the repair and upkeep of public 
buildings. Up to this time Wren had shown no prac- 
tical interest in architecture. He did not solicit the ap- 
pointment; it came to him on the basis of his fame and 
reputation already achieved in science and mathematics. 
His broad and outstanding talents were apparent even 
at this early age. Once launched in architecture, he de- 
voted his energies to it with increasing enthusiasm. 

His first building, the Pembroke College Chapel, was 
completed in 1664 at Cambridge. His earliest works in- 
cluded designs for new structures at Cambridge and Ox- 
ford Universities. Wren learned architecture through 
actual practice of his art. The closest he came to what 
could be called formal training was in Paris in the year 
1665 when he spent six months studying French architec- 
ture. This visit had an important influence on his sub- 
sequent work. 

Wren was extremely prolific. His designs included 
over fifty churches. Many of these are most noted for 
their graceful spires and towers. Two of his finest 
spires soar above the churches of St. Mary-le-Bow and 
St. Bride’s in London. Still extant among his secular 
buildings are the Greenwich Royal Observatory, Chelsea 
Hospital and the facade for Hampton Court Palace. 
His designs were generally of a simple neoclassical style, 
in which the decorative effect is derived mainly from 
one particular feature of the building. 

In 1673, Wren was knighted and served for many 
years as a member of Parliament. He was one of the 
founders of the Royal Society and served as its presi- 
dent in 1680. 

Wren died quietly in his home in 1723 and was 
buried in St. Paul’s Cathedral. Ending his enitaph is 
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the famous inscription, Si Monumentum requiris, cir- 
cumspice—“If you seek his monument, look about you.” 


“He typifies our national weakness as well as 
our national greatness, and despite all our 
addings and subtractings the sum total is a 
satisfying and respectable figure.”” 


It has been pointed out that Wren’s career was, in a 
way, an amazing anomaly. Instead of beginning at the 
foot of the ladder, he started on the topmost rung when 
he was placed in a position of first rate responsibility, 
assistant to the surveyor general, with a minimum of 
technical training. 

There will always be critics of Wren—justifiably so 
in many cases. Architects point out a weakness of tech- 
nique in his earlier work. Even to the untrained eye 
some of his designs are ungainly or badly proportioned. 
One of his proposed plans for St. Paul’s, the Warrant 
design, is considered a poor example of his work. Even 
some of the features of the actual cathedral are harshly 
criticized. But the weak technique of his early work 
makes even more extraordinary the remarkable mastery 
of the art he gained in his mature days. 

Wren’s mind was trained to a fine razor-edge. He had 
great natural acuteness and a high degree of inexhausti- 
ble invention and resource, making it possible for him to 
speak architecturally to the English people in a language 
they recognized as their own. Wren is described as hav- 
ing the modesty of a true artist, thinking first of his 
work and then of himself. He was continually critical 
of his own work, accounting, no doubt, for the rapidity 
of his development. 

Perhaps the best answer to Wren’s critics was made 
by British architect, Stanley C. Ramsey: 

“We carp at his detail, we call his work coarse and 
unsuitable, we accuse him of unworthy shifts and unreal 
devices, we point triumphantly to some lapse of taste, to 
some theatrical piece of design, and we think we have 
done with him!—and then one morning, as we hurry 
across Westminster Bridge in a flurry of excitement to 
get on with our own little ‘masterpiece,’ we glimpse the 
view of Wren’s dome—Paul’s Dome—bathed in a glory 
of morning sunshine, like some benign and beautiful 
spirit watching over and protecting London—then the 
critic within us is silenced, and we mutter that ‘after all, 
even Shakespeare at times wrote some pretty poor stuff.’ 
In the end, if we are wise and would have any peace, 
we accept him as we have to accept all great men, and 
in the calm of the acceptance we may be able to ap- 
preciate some of the influences he radiates.” 


3Ramsey. p. 13. 
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Fall Needlepoint 


(continued from page 16) 


The impressive borders of the tapestry hold the seals 
of the Armed Services. The Jerusalem Cross, being the 
adopted symbol of the Cathedral, surmounts the Tree 
of Jesse in the top border. Between the seals of the 
lower border there are rows of white crosses symbolic 
of our American military cemeteries at home and abroad. 

The two sides of the Great Seal of the United States 
are in the background field of the tapestry. 

All of a sudden there seems to be a great deal of 
needlepoint still to be done, and the Needlepoint Com- 
mittee is appealing to experts who may or may not have 
worked a piece for the Cathedral to write them if they 
are interested in buying a piece and working it for the 
Cathedral. Here is the fall list: 

10 Bethlehem Chapel kneelers—10 x 14 inches 

7 Crossing kneelers—5 feet x 10 inches 
25 State seals for the War Memorial Tapestry— 
9 inches in diameter 
4 Pieces for the tapestry background—42 x 60 inches 
each 
4 Pieces for the tapestry border—2 pieces 9 ft. x 1 
ft., and 2 pieces 10 ft. x 1 ft. 

St. John’s Chapel historic kneelers are being planned 
but the designs have not been submitted as yet. The 
spring issue of the Age will have more news of these. 


When the pieces listed above are completed the needle- 


point work for the Cathedral will be finished—895 
pieces in all. This could not have been accomplished 
or rather cannot be accomplished without the work of 
many, many hands all over the country—a truly national 
project. 

The Needlepoint Committee is always ready and 
willing to answer questions or supply lists of designers 
to parish churches about needlepoint. 


Two Bishops 


(continued from page 9) 


National Council. He was presented by Bishop Creigh- 
ton and the Rt. Rev. Charles Alfred Voegeli, mission- 
ary bishop of Haiti. 

The preacher at the service of consecration was the 
Rev. John H. Johnson, rector of St. Martin’s Church, 
New York City; the Litany was read by the Rt. Rev. 
Francis William Lickfield, bishop of Quincy, IIl.; the 
Epistle was read by the Rt. Rev. Paul A. Kellogg, mis- 
sionary bishop of the Dominican Republic and the Rt. 
Rev. Allen Webster Brown, suffragan bishop of Albany, 
N. Y. read the Gospel. 

Testimonials were read by the Rt. Rev. Robert F. 
Gibson, bishop of Virginia; Oliver Gasch, chancellor of 
the Diocese of Washington read the Consent of the 
House of Deputies, and the Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Washington, D. C., read 
the Certificate of Ordinations. 

At the close of the service, Bishop Litchenberger re- 
ceived Holy Communion and then delivered it to the 
new bishops and the others, and also to the families of 
Bishop Brown and Bishop Gonzalez. 
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